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THE SPINNER. 
Spin cheerfully, 
Not tearfully, 
Though wearily you plod; 
Spin carefully, 
Spin prayerfully, 

But leave the thread to God. 
The shuttles of His purpose move 
To carry out His own design; 

Seek not too soon to disapprove 
His work, nor yet assign 
Dark motives, when with silent dread 
You view each somber fold; 
For, lo, within each darker thread, 
There gleams a thread of gold! 
Spin cheerfully, 
Not tearfully, 
He knows the way you plod; 
Spin carefully, 
Spin prayerfully, 
But leave the thread to God. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A Happy New Year to all the 
friends of equal rights! 

The California suffragists have 
epened legislative headquarters at 
Sacramento, and the New York suf- 
fragists at Albany, and there are 


other State suffrage headquarters at 
Des Moines and Chicago, besides the 
old National Headquarters at War- 
ren, O., where a vast amount of busi- 
ness is done, and the newly opened 
one in Washington, D. C., for Con- 
gressional work. But Boston can 
boast of the oldest suffrage headquar- 
ters in the country, maintained in 
this city without a break for nearly 
forty years. 





At a recent election in Topeka, Kan., 
in regard to city lighting, a conserva- 
tive correspondent says: ‘“‘The women 
were very much interested in the ques- 
tion, and, despite the fact that the day 
was most disagreeable, as many wo- 
men voted as men. The general opin- 
ion was that the women were enthusi- 
astic, and did their duty quite as well 
as the men.” It is also stated that the 
older women were more interested 
than the younger ones. This is natur- 
al, as the older people generally are 
wiser. 

The telegraphic reports of the re- 
cent meeting in England addressed by 
Mr. Lloyd George were in error in 
stating that he said the government 
would introduce a woman suffrage 
bill. He only reiterated the assur- 
ance that the government would not 
oppose a woman suffrage amendment 
to their general electoral reform bill. 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett says 
that this is the first time a prominent 
cabinet minister nas addressed 
a woman suffrage meeting, and that 
the fact marks an advance, but other- 
wise the situation remains unchanged. 


ever 


The telegraphic reports were also 
grossly inexact in regard to the dog- 
whips. They gave the impression 


that most of the “suffragettes” pres- 





| would like to see the ballot in the hand of every woman.—Mari 


those who 


Just 


ent used 
sought to eject 
man did so. 


whips upon 


them. one wo- 


Mr. Lloyd George, chancellor of the 
exchequer, has succumbed. He an- 
nounces that he will address no more 
meetings to which any women are ad- 
mitted. 

It is fifty years since the political 
disabilities of the Jews were abolished 
in England, and the Jewish Historical 
Society of London has just celebrated 
the semi-centennial anniversary with 
a banquet. Today Israel Zangwill is 
reported to be a leading spirit in the 
Men’s [League for Women's’ Suf- 
frage. 

THE 16TH VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 

For the sixteenth time, the govern- 
ment candidate, who was opposed by 
the women, 
English by-election. 
at Chelmsford. 

It has long been the custom in Eng- 
land for women to do of the 
political work, including the house-to- 
house canvassing, for both the politi- 
cal parties. Even the politicians most 
opposed to “votes for women” are 


defeated in an 
This time it was 


has been 


much 





: member 





government that has imprisoned more asked one person every month, it was | “obviously 
'a surprise as well as a gratification to |that it had met with 155 


than 300 women.” 


ceive an ovation. 


They always re 


Sixteen times in succession the Lib- 
eral candidates have been defeated at 
a long series of by-elections. Christa- 


bel Pankhurst says it is now a dem- 


onstrated fact that they can turn the} 


scale at any by-election 
except in constituencies where 
Liberal party has normally an over- 
whelming majority; and there 
they can greatly cut down the vote. 
Thus far the facts bear out their 
claim. A. 8. B. 


even 


A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION. 


With the beginning of the New 
Year we shall all make good resolu- 
tions. Let one of them be that we 
will do more systematic work for 
suffrage in the coming year than in 
the past. 

There are two things which, if done 
regularly and persistently, would go} 
farther toward building up our or- 
ganization and increasing public in- 


terest than perhaps anything else. 
A Suffrage Committee once adopted 
a plan that with signal success. 
They agreed that in the interval be- 
tween the monthly meetings each 
should engage ask one 


met 


to 


glad to have women spend time and | person to join the Association, and 


strength for them in this way. The 
consequence is that thousands of wo- 
men in England today are trained po- 
litical workers, and they have now 
taken 
ability in 
ever a seat falls new 
member of Parliament be 
chosen, the whole constituency is per- 
vaded by hundreds of intelligent, cap- 
able women, speaking and working 
day and night against the candidate 
of the Liberal party. In addition, just 
before election, women who have been 
in Holloway are driven through the 
streets in with 
placards the 


their behalf. When- 
vacant and a 


has to 


own 


decorated 
saying, 


carriages, 
“Vote against 


to using their experience and | 





for 
are 


also ask subscribe 
the Woman's 
often timid about 
new member or a 
fear they may not 
one can promise to 
lic sentiment is 
surprisingly large 
need to be asked. 
the number of 
can secured, if only 
members will take the in- 
vite them. As for the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, almost anyone, if asked, will pay 


one person to 
Journal. 
promising to get a 
subscriber, for 
but any- 
And pub- 
that a 
people 


People 


new 
succeed; 
ask 
so ripe 
number of 
There is 
members that 


now 
only no 
limit to 
our 


be present 


trouble to 


25 cents for a three months’ sub- 
scription 

When every member of the com- 
mittee regularly and systematically 


in England | 





Twain. 


' 


| see the steady gain that 
lis systematic that Let 
leach of our readers make a good reso- 
; lution to do this at least once a 
during the New Year. 

A. 8. 


resulted. 


work counts. 


|} month 


| WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


the | 


| 
| Miss L. R. C. 


Smith, sister of the 
| Rev. J. H. C. Smith, curate of All 
| Saints, Southpool, England, has been 
j invited to become the pastor of an im- 
portant Congregational church in the 
south of England. If she accepts, she 
will be the first woman in England to 
the Congregational 
Unitarian church at 
Rev. Gertrude von 
Petzold pastor until recently, 
| when she accepted a call to America. 


| be au minister in 
}church, though a 
had 


as a 


Leicester 


Rev. Hannah M. Mulleneaux of 
Somerville is the only Congregational 


woman minister in the vicinity of 
| Boston. She has had pastorates in 
Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, but 
several years ago her health failed, 


and she is now living in Somerville to 
be near her daughter. 





JUDGE LINDSEY ON SUFFRAGE. 


Our thanks due to the friends 
who have this office the 
Woman's Journals of Nov. 14 and 21. 
The demand for those numbers is still 
than supply. Those 
the Journal of Nov. 21 for 
the sake of Judge Lindsey's testimony 
to the 


are 
returned to 


greater we can 


who want 


good results of equal suffrage 
in Colorado can get the bulk of it by 
the National Suffrage 
Headquarters at Warren, O., for the 
olitical Equality Leaflet entitled 
“Judge Lindsey on Woman Suffrage,” 


price 15 cents per 100. 


sending to 


Tne portrait of Mark Twain appears 


in the Woman’s Journal this week 
through the courtesy of Marsh’s 
Magazine. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
| 


Miss Agnes Repplier made her first 
|appearance on a woman suffrage 
|platform at the meeting of the Col- 
| lege Equal Suffrage League in New 
| York last week. It was a lively meet- 
ling. Do not fail to read the report 
| of it in the State Correspondence 
} 
| Miss Diana Hirschler of New York 
|}was one of the first two women to 


| follow the profession of social secre 


tary She was engaged in a store in 
| Boston in that capacity She now 
{has a class in the New York public 
| schools, where girls are taught to be 


| ealeswomen 

| Madame Clemence Jusselin has just 
| been elected in Paris as a “Conseiller 
law making 
eligible to councils 
Prudhommes), and also 
giving women a vote in electing them, 


| Prudhomme.” The new 


| women 


these 


des 


(Conseils 





only came into force a few weeks ago. 





po courts exist for the settlement 
| of trade and industrial disputes 

Kugenie Paul Jefferson, wife of the 
well-known actor, Thomas Jefferson, 
|has written a charming volume of 
recollections of her illustrious fatber 
jin-law, Joseph Jefferson, which is 
}soon to be published. Mrs. Jefferson 


| has recently made a notable contribu- 
| tion to wholesome literature for chil- 


idren in the form of a book entitled 
| The Right Motive Club.” 
Mme. Chaminade, the French com- 


making a tour in America, 
| does not like city life. She lives with 
| her mother and sister, the former wife 


poser now 


| of the Russian composer, Moskowski, 
charming villa in the country 
In her public appearances 
wears a That 
has furnished her with many 
musical themes and inspirations. She 
lived for several years on the Spanish 


in a 
near Paris 
she Spanish costume. 


country 


border. 





Hutcheson Page, in a 
Herald, makes a 
the lately 
the anti-suf- 
the woman 
America is 
they asserted 
defeats in 


Mrs. 
letter 


Mary 
to the 
point in 


Boston 
| 
| good answer to 


manifesto of 
As proof that 


movement in 


published 
fragists. 
suffrage 
declining,” 


It | the last ten years. Mrs. Page quoted 


“If I had had to 
155 times in ten 


a friend who said, 


defeat the same man 


| Fane, I should think I had a pretty 
lively antagonist.” Of course, the 


figures of the “Antis” are not to be 
| Felied upon; they seldom get their sta- 
| tistics right for a single year, and 
could not possibly get them right for 
ten years running. But, assuming 
their statement to be correct, it shows 
that the question is coming up con- 
stantly in a great number of our State 
Legislatures. Not a dozen woman 
suffrage bills were defeated anywhere 
in the world during the first fifty 
years of the nineteenth century. 


Mrs. BHthel Snowden contributes to 
Marsh’s Magazine for December an 
interesting article on the woman suf- 
frage movement in England and 
America. She says that, contrary, to 
the opinion of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
she found a great deal of woman suf- 


frage sentiment in America. But in 
England there is still more. Mrs. 
Snowden says: “The woman’s move- 
ment in Great Britain is the biggest 





thing in British politics today. It has 


| brought together in the most wonder- 





ful manner the women of ail classes 
and conditions. The countess and the 
little factory girl walk side 
and work hand in hand for the cause 
The woman of great thinks 
herself privileged to serve under the 
of the 
The educated woman speaks on plat 
forms along with the unlettered plead 
No 
too 
great, no burden too heavy for these 
united in the 
achieve one great purpose.” 


side by 
wealth 


direction penniless organizer 


er for the uplifting of her sex. 


service is too mean, no sacrifice 


noble souls attempt to 

Send five 
cents in stamps to Marsh's Magazine, 
Vermont Building, Boston, and get the 
whole article, which is _ illustrated 
with many portraits of prominent suf- 


fragists. 
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HARD LOT OF FARMERS’ WIVES. 





Commission 
Country Life 
Dec. 15, 


Among 


President Roosevelt's 
for the 
held a six hours’ 
at the Court House in 
the points that should have been sug- 


but 


Betterment of 
session on 
Boston. 
wholly overlooked, 


gested, were 


was a remedy for the heavy over- 
work and social isolation now en- 
dured as a class by farmers’ wives; a 
life of drudgery which results in a 
larger ratio of insanity among them | 
than among any other class of ow 
population. That little or no atten- 





that direction 


tion was bestowed in 
shows the radical defect of a com- | 
mission composed of men alone. Had | 
a part of the commissioners been | 
men, the disadvantages of farm ite | 
would have been far more. wisely 
presented. 
There was one woman among the | 


Mrs. George | 
the forenoon | 


speakers at the conference, 


S. Ladd of Sturbridge at 


session of the commission participat- 


ed in a talk on the country home 
She maintained that there should be | 


courses of domestic science in all the 


public schools, and that the work of 


the agricultural college should be ex- | 
tended to include treatises on tarm 
ing topics that might be secured by 


the boys and girls of the farms 


occupation where they will not be 


“Do you think, Mrs. Ladd,” asked 
Commissioner Beard, “that the sys-| 
tem of education in the country is | 
such as to offer advantages to the] 
rural youth?’ 

“The tendency is to educate chil- | 
dren away from the farm and to some | 

| 
| 
| 


obliged to work.” 
“Then you think the system of edu- 
cation is not right?” 
“T think,” 
the country are not 
the 


said later that 


she said, “the children in 
educated in 
She 


being 


way to make good citizens.” 


the conversation in th 
the same effect in 


home had exactly 


many cases. 
As a farmer’s daughter, reared on a 
New Lucy Stone, had 


she 


England farm, 


would have taken a 


this 


been living, 


commission, She 


the 


deep interest in 


so fully appreciated possible ad- 


vantages and actual drawbacks of the 


at farmers’ clubs was always wel- 


| 
lot of farmers’ wives that her presence | 
! 
comed, and she never failed to secure | 
| 





from them an expression in favor of 
woman suffrage. It is to be hoped 
that the Commission will not fail, in| 
this connection, to call attention to | 
the invaluable work of the National 
Grange and its State and local aux- 
iliaries, and of other agricultural SO- | 
cieties of men and women. These 
have accomplished more for the bet- | 


terment of country life than all other 
agencies combined. Upon the encour- 
these 


the 


agement and _ extension of 


agencies will largely depend 


future character of our civilization. 
In Europe the most impoverished 
and least progressive of the popula- 


laborers. In 
visited it in 1882, 
ma- 
“bauer” a 


tion are the agricultural 
Germany, when I 
for the purchase of beet sugar 
chinery, I 
term of 


found the word 
reproach. The 
“moujik” is spoken of witn contempt. 
Last of all to be enfranchised in Great 


tussian 





}of our 


Britain was the agricultural laborer 

Yet Goldsmith has well said: 

Princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied. 

It is easy to attract the farmers’ 
children from the toilsome labors 
and simple pleasures of country life 
to the excitements and amusements 
and indefinite possibilities of the city. 
But, once weaned, these children sel- 
return. City-bred children, on 
the other hand, unless transplanted 
early, shrink from the comparative 
solitude of the country as a positive 
penance. 

Let us hope that the lonesome 
wilderness of uncultivated New Eng- 
land may some day be re-peopled by 
independent, self-respecting American 
men and women. But that will never 
be until opportunities, both social and 
material, are more nearly equalized. 
The problems of how to give people, 
now living a life of unending toil on 
farms, the enjoyments of our 
modern city life—moderate work at 
regular hours, evenings at the theatre, 
concert or access to reading 
room and library, choice on 
Sundays of a hundred clergymen, ac- 
cess for five cents by trolley to friends 
These, to young un- 
married women, often seem to more 
than compensate for limited space in 


dom 


social 


lecture, 
public 


in the suburbs. 


a hall bedroom, lack of fresh air and 


exercise and open landscape, and 





| societies as the Sons and the Daugh- 


even, it is to be feared, in many cases, | 


for future lack of home and husband 


and children. Can we 


unduly reproach them as “race 


suicides,” if they hesitate to incur the 
manifold risks and responsibilities of 
married life with inadequate and pre- 
carious resources? H. B. B. 
THE VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA. 
Miss Vida 


sends us a 


Goldstein of 


Christmas card, “just to 
that I shall be thinking 
Christmas, and to tell 
last 


through 


let you know 


of you at you 
magnificent week. 
On Nov. 15, 
the 


est moments we 


victory 
bill 


Council by 23 to 5. In 


our passed 


our wild- 


never 


such a humiliating defeat of the 


'enemy. or such a joyful victory for 
; ourselves. I hope to be able to send 
|you particulars by the next mail.” 
Victoria, as we have already men- 
tioned, is the last of the Australian 
States to give women a Vole for 
members of the State Varliament 
|} Fourteen times the Legislative Coun- 
cil, or Upper House, had thrown out 
the woman suffrage bill that had been 
passed by the more democratic Lowe1 
House 3ut the hostile majority in 
the Upper Ilouse constantly dwindled, 
till on the last occasion before this, 
the bill was beaten by the narrow 
margin of two votes. Now at last it 
has gone through by a majority of 


more than four to one, the opposition 


breaking like the giving way of a 


dam, as U. 8. 


blame them or | 


| gle for 


Melbourne | 


anticipated | 


| But we 


Senator Iloar predicted | 


| passed a 


that it would some day do in 
America. 

We congratulate our sisters in Vie- 
toria. lor vears the women through- | 
out Australia have had the right to 
vote at municipal elections, and for | 
the members of the National Parlia- 
ment, but in Victoria alone they have 
been deharred from voting for mem- 
bers of their own State Parliament. 


This anomaly is now done away, and 


the women of Victoria will stand 
henceforth on the same footing as 
those of South and West Australia, 


Queensland, Tasmania and New 
South Wales. 

Incidentally, here is proof that none 
of the had fol- 
lowed in the adjoining States, or Vic- 
toria not have followed their 


example A. 8. B. 


predicted d'sasters 


would 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGETTES. 


the 
meetings by 
who, 


Much is said about 


of public the “suffra- 


gettes,”’ however,. confine them- 


selves to verbal interruptions. 
rebuke of the far more 
violent and disorderly behavior of the 


opponents of woman The 


ing is said in 
suffrage. 
English papers just at hand say: 
“Riotous scenes occurred at Coven- 
try last even'ng during a crowded 
meeting in support of women’s suf- 
frage addressed by Miss Gladice Kee- 
vil and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. Rattles 
were shaken, whistles and mouth- 


Noth- | 


| Similar objects. 


| of the Revolution, by preserving rec- 


j}and by 


| people, to enable them to develop the 


| object is “to cherish, maintain and ex- 


| and love of country, and to aid in se- 
disturbance | 


organs were blown, and evil-smelling 
chemicals were thrown about. In a 
few moments uproar prevailed. A 
free fight ensued upon attempts by 
the ladies’ male supporters to eject 
the disturbers. The police were 
called in, Fut some t me elapsed be- 
fore the disorder was quieted.” 

If exclamations of “Votes. for 
women!” prove that women are unfit 
to vote, what inference as to men’s 
fitness for voting should be drawn 
from the use of “rattles, whistles, 
mouth-organs and evil-smelling chemi- 


icals’”’ as arguments? A. 3S. B. 





THE REVOLUTION AND THE 
D. A. R. 


Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith respond- 
ed to the toast, “The American Revo- 
lution,” at the Thanksgiving Dinner 
of the California suffragists, held on 
Noy. 30, at the Fairmount Hotel, San 
Francisco. We give her noble address 
in full: 

The revolt of the American col- 
onists against taxation without repre- 
sentation constituted the American 
Revolution. 

The protest of the women of the 
Lnited States against taxation with- 
out representation is still the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The men who fought under Wash- 
ington and Lincoln for the rights of 
man, the women who today are agi- 
tating for the rights of women, are 
all soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

We are assembled tonight to give 
thanks and be glad that we—men and 
women—are soldiers in this great 
cause. 

We are prouder to be members of 
the National Equal Suffrage Assacia- 
tion than we are to belong to such 


ters of the American Revolution, if 
such organizations belie their name 


and continue to stand aloof from ac- 
tive participation in this great strug- 
human rights. For several 
years past, efforts have been made to 
have the D. A. R. Society endorse 
equal suffrage. but there has hitherto 
been a majority in opposition. 

We claim that the time bas come | 
for that great orsanization to carry 
out more fully the purpose and objects 
of its existence. 

Such an opportunity has occurred 
within the past year, and it furnishes 
an interesting example. The San 
Francisco Puerta Del Oro Chapter, of 
which our esteemed State president, 
Mrs. Sperry, is a member, officially 
recommended the resolution asking 
that the question of woman suffrage 
be submitted to the voters. 

This action is held by some to be 
unconstitutional, and the Chapter will 
probably be asked to rescind its reso- 
lution. As this is the first Chapter 
in the country to set so worthy a pre- 
cedent, we hope that its action will 
become widely known throughout the 
United States as a test case, and that 


| 





when the Continental Congress, as it 
is called, or National Convention, on! 
sembles spring at Washington, 
it will pass a concurring resolution. 
It may seem that we _ suffragists 
should be content to work along by 
ourselves, letting other organizations 
pursue their separate paths in peace. 
want everybody's help, be- 
the principle of equal suffrage 
is that of human liberty, and it} 
touches every one, man and woman, 


next 


cause 


old and young. So it is right for us, 
in behalf of what we believe to be 
just, to make all the trouble we can 


for those who do not help us. 

The Sons and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution claim to be or- 
ganized for patriotic purposes; but 
what can be more patriotic than to 
work for the enfranchisement of half 
the people of this country? 

Let us see, though, whether the 
objects of the Syffrage Association | 
and those of the D. A. R. Society are 
not identical. 

In May, 1894, the D. A. 
statute On purpose to pro- 
hibit suffrage by which it is forbid- 
den to identify itself, as a whole or a 
part, with other societies having dis- 


R. Society 


Article 2 of their Constitution has 
three sub-divisions. The first is with 
reference to perpetuating the memory 
of the spirit of the men and women 


ords, relics and historical monuments, 
encouraging research and the 


like. The second object is to help 
carry out Washington's injunction in 
his farewell message. It relates to 


the diffusion of knowledge among the 


largest capacity for performing the 
duties of American citizens. The third 


tend the institutions of 
freedom; to foster true 


American 
patriotism 


curing for mankind all the blessings 
of liberty.” 

We maintain that not only are the 
objects and purposes of the two or- 
ganizations, the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the Society of the D. A. 
R., in the main similar, but that the 
latter is actually commanded, through 
its constitution, to cherish and foster 
the woman suffrage movement. 

As suffragists, moreover, we claim 
to be the true Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Are we not 
fighting for those very principles for 
which our forefathers fought, and for 
the effective preservation of the mem- 





| and 


ory of their spirit—the spirit of the 
men and women of '76? 

It is true that the Woman Suffrage 
Association is not so much concerned 
to purchase and to decorate the tombs 
of the patriots as it is to emulate their 
example. 


For us, it is not so Important that 
the school children snould stand up to 
sing the Star-Spangled Banner, or 
bow down before the American flag. 
as it is to make that flag a true sym- 
bol of justice and freedom for all. 

We, as an Association, are not so 
zealous to hunt up an ancestor who 
fought in the Revolution as we are 
to enlist all mankind in the battle 
for real democracy, which must and 
shall be won, before this government 
can be called a republic, or before we 
can call ourselves sons and daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Last week President Roosevelt 
spoke in Washington at the unveiling 
of General Sheridan’s statue, and re- 
ferred to the fact that Sheridan's 
parents were born on the other side 
of the water, and did not come of the 
old, native American stock, as he 
called it. He said such men were just 
as much a type of the real American, 
of what is best in America, as others 
whom he mentioned, such as Grant, 
Sherman and Lee: that “we should 
keep steadily before our minds the 
fact that Americanism is a question 
of principle, of purpose, of idealism, 
of character; that it is not a matter 
of birth-place, creed, or line of de- 
scent.” 

The fact of the matter is, when we 
speak of the old, native American 
stock, we are referring back for three 
or four generations only. Many of 
us here are the grandchildren of revo- 
lutionary soldiers, and many more are 
the great grandchildren. The time 
has come when we can no longer 
claim that the American spirit is any 
better or more distinctively the spirit 





of freedom than that of other coun- 
tries. 

If I were a native of either New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Finland, 
England, Scotland, or, last but not! 


least, Ireland; and coming to live here| 
in California should find myself dis- 
franchised because of sex, I certainly | 
should not feel like saluting the flag} 
as an emblem of a free country! 

Nevertheless, there is an eyrie on| 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains| 
where the American eagle finds its| 
chosen home, and whence 


Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air; 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


Perhaps the four free States, Col-| 
orado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming,| 
do not yet fully realize that the latest! 
successful battles of the American 
Revolution have been fought within 
their borders, but future generations | 
will accord them full honor as the 
pioneer American States. 

We are soldiers in a 
whose divisions 
every civilized 
Let us here in 
ourselves this 
thusiasm and 
whose purpose is 
all mankind the 
may we 
of yonder banner: 


great army 
are to be found in 
country of the globe. 
California consecrate 
night to renewed en- 
effort for the cause 
that of securing for 
blessings of liberty, 


soon be able truly to sav 


“Flag of the 
home! 

sy angel hands to valor given, 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 


free hearts’ hope and 


And all thy hues were born in 
heaven. 

Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls be- 


fore us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er 
us?” 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF LUCY 
STONE’S PROTEST. 


The 
on Dee, 


Orange Political Equality Club | 
| 


18 celebrated the semi-centen- | 


nial of Lucy Stone’s letting her house- 
hold goods be sold for taxes as a pro- | 
test against 

sentation. It 


taxation without 


the 


repre- 


was first instance 


of a woman's protest against disfran- 
chisement 


the 


by this particular method 
New suffragists are 
proud that it happened in their State. 

A Large Attendance. 

The meeting was held in Union| 
HIall, Orange, and there was a large 
attendance. An interesting program | 
had been arranged by Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey. Mrs. Maurice 8. Decker, | 
president of the club, presided, i 


and Jersey 





made the address of welcome. 
Mrs. Decker’s Address. 

“The duty of the citizen to con- 
tribute to the support of the govern- 


ment has been recognized and vigor- 
ously enforced ever since govern- 
ments existed,” said Mrs. Decker. 
“But the founders of our nation in- 
troduced a new idea in relation to 
taxation. They announced to the 
world that with the duty of paying 


taxes went the right to a voice in the 
government that expended the reve- 
nue, and they defied the ‘mistress of 
the seas’ and fought a victorious war 
to maintain the principle that ‘tax- 
ation without representation is 
tyranny.’ Today we glory in the suc- 
cess of the country they founded. But 
its government is not yet all that we 
desire it should be, for it has not yet 
applied that just principle to all its 





| part 
| further participation by 


| commanded to 
| churches 


taxpaying citizens. Just fifty years 
ago Lucy Stone sat in her home in 
Orange and wrote a protest against 
taxing unrepresented women. And 
we, who believe that women should 
have a voice in regard to all matters 
that affect them, are met here today 
to celebrate that event and do honor 
to the memory of one who thus 
made Orange memorable by her brave 
protest against injustice.” 
Mrs. Colvin’s Address. 

Mrs. Frederick H. Colvin gave an 
interesting account of the life of Lucy 
Stone, describing her as a quiet, win- 
some woman with “the sweetest voice 
ever possessed by a public speaker, a 
voice which quelled many a mob that 
would howl down other speakers.” The 
historic protest was written in the 
house at 16 Hurlbut street, Orange, 
which is still standing, and is now 
occupied by the Italian fraternal or- 
der, Roma Circle. Half a century ago 
the house belonged to Mrs. Stone. 
Abram Mandeville, then tax-collector, 
sent her a tax bill while her husband 
was away on a business trip in the 
West. She refused to pay the tax, 
and let her household goods, including 
her baby’s cradle, be sold at auction, 
while she wrote a protest against tax- 
ation without representation, with the 
baby on her knee. Without her 
knowledge, Rowland Johnson, a 
friend of the family, bid in the goods, 
and afterwards restored them to her. 

An outline was given of the life of 
the little girl born on a Massachu- 
setts farm, early becoming indignant 
at the way in which she saw women 
treated; thrown into despair, as a 
child, when she found in the Bible the 
words, “Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he _ shall rule over 
thee’: making up her mind to go to 
college and learn Greek and Hebrew 
to see if the texts were correctly 
translated; spending nine years in 
earning the money to go to Oberlin. 
by gathering and selling nuts and ber- 
ries, and teaching country schools; 
working her way through college 
partly by doing housework in the La- 
dies’ Boarding Hall at three cents an 
hour; and her long life of labor af- 
terwards in behalf of equal rights, 

Mrs. Blackwell’s Address. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
told of Tucy Stenes life at Oberlin 
College, where for two years they had 
been friends. She related an 
anecdote bearing upon Lucy Stone’s 
reason for keeping her own name af- 
ter marriage. During their college 


close 


| days, one of the professors, speaking 


|} of social science, said, “Women are 
more sunk by marriage than men.” 
Lucy asked why, and, after giving 
several reasons, the professor finally 
instanced the wife’s loss of name. 
Lucy said, “I will never marry and 
lose my name.” She married, but kept 
her name, the Chief Justice of the 
United States assuring her that there 
was no law requiring a woman to 
take her husband’s name—it was only 


a custom. 
First Girls’ Debating Club. 


Mrs. Blackwell also told of the or- 
ganization at Oberlin of the earliest 
debating society ever formed among 
college girls. The young men had de- 
bates, as part of their work in rhet- 
orie The girls were not allowed to 
take part, but were required to at- 
tend, to help make up an audience 
for the young men. Lucy Stone and 


Antoinette Brown, both of whom were 


preparing themselves to do _ publie 
speaking, asked that the girls might 
share in the debates With much 
misgiving they were allowed to take 


in one debate. 
one, but 


It proved a brill- 
the faculty forbade any 
the girls, on 
that women had _ been 
keep silence in the 
They then decided to form 
a debating society of their own. Lucy 


iant 


the ground 


| got an old colored woman who owned 


a small house to lend them her par- 
lor, and they used to gather there, 
going by ones and twos, so as not to 
be found out, and debate on all Sorts 


of high subjects. In summer they 
sometimes held their meetings in the 
woods. Mrs. Blackwell emphasized 
the fact that Lucy Stone was the first 
woman to devote her whole time to 
the woman's rights movement, and 
that she headed the call for the first 
large National Woman's Rights Con- 
vention, which was held in 1850 at 


Worcester, Mass. Of the speakers at 
that convention, Mrs. Blackwell is 
now the only survivor. She said that 
Lucy Stone accomplished much _ be- 
cause she worked steadily in the be- 
ginning of the movement. 

“The colored people loved and trust- 
ed her,” said Mrs. Blackwell. “They 
always felt that she was their friend.” 

The Tax Protest. 

Miss Marie Nelson Lee of South 
Orange read Mrs. Stone’s letter to the 
tax-collector, as follows: 

“Enclosed I return my tax Dill, 
without paying it. My reason for do- 
ing so is that women suffer taxation 
and yet have no representation, which 
is not only unjust to one-half the 
adult population, but is contrary to 
our theory of government. For years 
some women have been paying their 
taxes under protest, but still taxes 
are imposed and representation is not 
granted. The only course now left us 
is to refuse to pay the tax. We know 
well what the immediate result of this 
refusal would be. 

“But we believe that when the at- 
tention of men is called to the wide 
difference between their theory of 
government and its practice in this 
particular, they cannot fail to see the 
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mistake they now make by imposing 
taxes on women while they refuse 
them the right of suffrage, and that 
the sense of justice which is in all 
good men will lead them to correct it. 
Then we shall cheerfully pay our 
taxes—not till then.” 

Miss Lee also read two poems, one 
by Hannah A. Foster, entitled “Make 
the World Better,” the second by 
Marian Lisle, called “Lucy Stone.” 

A Presbyterian Picnic. 

Mrs. James M. Trimble of Mont- 
clair, prominent in the D. A. R. and 
a recent convert to woman suffrage, 
gave some interesting personal remi- 
niscences. She told of a Sunday school 
picnic given by the Presbyterian 
church in Roseville when she was a 
little girl. The pastor told the boys 
to make all the noise they wanted to. 
Thereupon Mrs. Stone arose and told 
the girls to run and play and shout 
all they wished to; and they did. Mrs. 
Trimble also told of the first anti- 
slavery sermon preached in this coun- 
ry, by her grandfather, Dr. William 
R. Weeks of Newark, for which his 
house was afterward stoned. He and 
his family had to escape over the back 
fence. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, who knew Lucy 
Stone well, told of the State Suffrage 
Association she formed in Jersey, and 
of the address she made to the New 
Jersey Legislature in 1867. Quoting 
from a letter just received from Lucy 
Stone’s daughter, Dr. Hussey said: 
“She asked me to tell you that Lucy 
Stone was one of the best of mothers. 
And I, too, can vouch for that, for I 
visited them in Dorchester, and never 
saw a pleasanter and better conducted 
home. After she left New Jersey, in 
1869, she went to Boston and started 
the Woman’s Journal, and in the 
same year, in connection with Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and others, she was instrumental 
in organizing the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The last time 
I heard her speak was at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, in the Woman's 
Building, in 1893. She was not very 
well at that time, and all could not 
hear her, but were glad of such oppor- 
tunity as they had.” 

Dr. Hussey told how 
ceremony for Lucy Stone 
Bb. Blackwell, without 
“obey,” was performed by Col. (then 
Rev.) Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
and how later he was for many years 
in editorial contributor to the Wo- 
man’s Journal. (A collection of his 
witty and wise editorials was after- 
wards published in a volume, now 
long out of print, entitled “Common 
Sense About Women’’—one of the 
best books on the woman question 
ever issued. Mrs. A. Watson Lister of 
Australia told us that extracts from 
this book were reprinted and circu- 
lated as leaflets all through Australia. 
and helped a great deal in securing 
equal suffrage there). A photograph 
of the Colonel was passed around bs 
Dr. Hussey. 

Dr. Hussey told 
memorial meeting 
Sunday evening, at 
morial Church, where Mrs. Florence 
Ilowe Hall presided and Mrs. Liver- 
more was the chief speaker, and a 
choir of 50 voices sang “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell spoke then too, 


marriage 
Ilenry 
the word 


the 
and 


the greai 
held in Newark, 
the Peddie Me- 


about 


and Aaron M. Powell told of Mrs. 
Stone's anti-slavery work. The 
church, which seats 2700, was so 


crowded that many were turned away. 
College Woman’s Tribute. 

Lucy Stone was the only college wo- 
man among the pioneer suffragists. She 
was the first woman in Massachu- 
setts to take a college degree, but not 
the first in the United States, as has 
sometimes been erroneously reported. 
Women had been graduating at Ober- 


lin for several years before she went 
there. In view of Mrs. Stone’s close 
connection with the early movement 


for women’s higher education, it had 
been thought appropriate to invite a 
speaker from the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of New York. Mrs. 
Eugenie Roye Smith, a member of 
that League, and one of the lecturers 
of the Women’s Law Class of the New 


York University, made a spirited ad- 
dress. “It has been said by our big 
brothers that if a woman sets her 
heart upon having something all she 
must do is to weep or make a fuss, 


and she gets it,’ said Mrs. Smith. “I 
am glad to be among women who are 
resolved upon securing respectful at- 
tention through dependence upon their 
intellect rather than upon their emo- 
tions in reaching after justice and 
equality in the social and _ political 
world, 

“It is a matter indeed for inter- 
change of congratulation among us 
that this intellectual activity is ours 
today, rendered possible by the labors 
of such great pioneers as Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Elizabeth Blackwell and Lucy Stone. 
The position of woman today is in- 
deed an enviable one in many respects 
for I believe we live in the age which 
will see the political emancipation of 
woman. Our race is with the goal in 
view.” Mrs. Smith told of the College 
BHqual Suffrage League of New York 
and its methods. 

Mrs. Laddey’s Address. 

Mrs. Clara Laddey, the newly-elected 
president of the New Jersey W. S. A., 
urged those present to increase their 
organization, that it might be a monu- 
ment to Lucy Stone. 

“We must co-operate, we must meet 
together, we must know what we are 


\ going, and give and get encourage- 
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| exercise.” 


ment and experience,” she said. “New 
Jersey has been called on to give 100,- 
000 signatures to the national petition. 
Why should we not get 150,000? New 
Jersey is sure to do its best, for we 
are working for something high, for 
an ideal, for the best of humanity.” 

Miss Mary C. Gray, who was to 
have given a paper on “When Women 
Voted in New Jersey,” was unable to 
attend. 

On motion of Dr. Hussey, a commit- 
tee of three was appointed to form 
a College Women's Equal Suffrage 
League in Essex County. This would 
have delighted Lucy Stone. 

The meeting adjourned to meet so- 
cially around the tea cups. Among 
those who assisted in serving were 
Mrs. Alton H. Sherman, Mrs. Thomas 
O. Ayres, Mrs. Frank G. Coughtry, 
Mrs. Stuarf C. Smith, Mrs. Henry P. 
Porter, Mrs. Edward F. Chamberlin 
and Mrs. J. Allen Canfield. 

On the platform stood a portrait of 
Lucy Stone, draped with a silk flag 
and adorned with holly. A wall card, 
made by Mrs. William L. Smith, 
chairman of the Art Department of 
the Orange Woman’s Club, bore Mrs. 
Stone’s dying words to her daughter— 
“Make the world better.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 


The meeting of the Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League of New York, held in 
the Berkeley Theatre on Friday of 
last week, was a brilliant affair. 

“What the Ballot Cannot Do.” 

The meeting of the Women’s Civic 
(Anti-Suffrage) Federation, held at the 
same place the afternoon before, was 
thinly attended, and Mrs. A. J. 
George, who was to have spoken on 
“The College Woman and the Ballot,” 
failed to appear. Dr. William H. 
Allen, secretary of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, was hastily sub- 
stituted, and talked on “Some Things 
the Ballot Cannot Do.” The New 
York Tribune reports Dr. Allen as say- 
ing that under modern conditions 
Klection Day was a “snare and a de- 
lusion,” and that the first step to 
sound education in civics was to 
“learn that the ballot may be the 
badge of disfranchisement, and elec- 
tion privileges but a dunce-cap to 
flatter the simple-minded.” “The dis- 
franchisement of 95 per cent. of the 
male voters in New York City would 
not,” he asserted, “‘materially influ- 
ence the character of government ex- 
cept for good, provided that the public 
was kept currently informed about 
official acts and community needs.” 
The Times reports him as saying: 
“Ten colored citizens able to inform 
themselves and others about the use 
of taxes south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line could, without the ballot, exert 
n greater influence upon government 
and social conditions in the South 
than a million white voters, preachers, 
college presidents, and gentlemen now 
“The thing that makes 
officials perform right acts is what the 
public knows, and not the ballot.” In 
proof of these contentions, Dr. Allen 
pointed to the gains that have resulted 
from the work of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. The lecture was 
as much an argument against the 
value of the ballot for men as for 
women. 

No Disturbance. 

A number of policemen 


were on 





| woman 


| 


}suffrage and can’t get it, 


|} ment 
| countries, 
lingland, and the fact that their mili- 
| Sane 


| American women 


read by Miss Lexow from Dr. M. 
Carey Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr College and of the National 


Collegiate Equal Suffrage League, wno 
said that the enfranchisement of 
women was inevitable; also telegrams 
from branches in many other States, 
among which Minnesota's “cheers and 


sympathy” was distinctive. Miss 
Lexow likewise read a “wireless” 
from Mrs, Ethel Snowden. In order 


to elect her an honorary vice-president 
of the New York Collegiate Suffrage 
League with her consent, that body 
had subsidized the “wireless” to carry 
an enthusiastic message. Mrs. Snow- 


den’s reply to the honor was, “De- 
lighted—thanks.” 
Agnes Repplier Speaks. 
Miss Agnes Repplier acted as 
chairman. Before introducing Miss 


Ethel Arnold, the speaker of the even- 
ing, Miss Repplier told a story about 
a little boy who was playing with an 
engine and a train of cars. Someone 
asked him where the train was going, 
and he said to Zanzibar. Asked what 
he was taking to Zanzibar, he replied, 
“Witches, hobgoblins and unicorns.” 

“But,” said the grownup, “there are 
no such things as witches, hobgoblins 
and unicorns.” 

“I know there aren't,’ explained 
the child, “but the people of Zanzibar 
don’t know it.” 

“That boy,’ said Miss Repplier, “is 
very much like the persons who try 
to impress the public with the idea 
of that horrible, unfeminine creature, 
the new woman, who has never exist- 
ed as a type and never could exist. 
Nature, who has her own uses for 
women, will always see to that. 

“It would be better,” added Miss | 
Repplier, “to go back to the good old- | 
fashioned Eastern custom of drown- 
ing superfluous female infants than to | 
let them grow up and fight the world 
without a fair chance.” 

Miss Arnold’s Aadress. 

Miss Arnold delivered her lecture on 
the “Feminist Movement in Europe.” 

“T had been told before coming 
here,” said Miss Arnold, ‘that I must 
be careful about saying anything of 
suffrage, that it was a dead 
issue. On the contrary I find it is 
very much alive. They say the differ- 
ence between England and America is 
that in England the women want the 
and here the 
women do not want it, but could have 
it immediately if they did. 

“The way things will be evened up 
will be that England will get it and | 
will want it.” 

Miss Arnold then spoke of the move- | 
among the women of different 
and of the suffragettes in 





campaign was counting because 
of the firm basis given it by the pre- 


vious 40 years of work by the con- 


| servative suffragists.” 


hand to prevent any disturbance, but | 


there were no interruptions. 
A Brilliant Gathering. 


The evening meeting was a great 
contrast, in numbers and enthusiasm. 


Miss Caroline Lexow presided, and 
many distinguished persons were pres- 
ent, including Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Mrs. Edward Lauter- 
bach, Mr. and Mrs. William Ivins, 
Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Erskine Ely, Dr. Stephen Wise and 
Erskine Ely, Dr. Stephen Wise, Rey. 
Anna Garlin Spencer and Miss Gor- 
don, president of the newly-formed 
Barnard Chapter. 

The New York World says: 

“Miss Agnes Repplier, with Miss 
Ethel Arnold, the sister of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, who was the speaker of 
the evening, on her right, and Miss 
Caroline Lexow, president of the Col- 
legiate Equal Suffrage League, on her 
left, appeared to emerge from a wil- 
derness of flags. Against the back- 
ground of the Stars and Stripes a por- 
trait of Susan B. Anthony was hung, 
and the central decoration of ‘Votes 
for Women,’ on yellow, was upheld 
on either side by the Cornell and 
Stanford banners. The purple N. Y. 
U. peeped out to the east and the blue 
‘Columbia’ to the west. The stage 
was set as a garden, in the midst of 
which were discernible some of the 
notable figures in the women’s fight 
for the franchise.” 

College Girls as Ushers. 

College girls, most of them wearing 
cap and gown, acted as ushers. At 
the head of the ushers was Mrs. Frank 
Cothen, of Vassar. The others were 
Misses Vida and Inez Milholland, of 
Vassar; Miss Towle and Miss Woodle- 
ton, of Bryn Mawr; Mrs. Nora Blatch 
DeForrest, of Cornell; Miss Norton, of 
the Women’s College, Baltimore, and 
Miss Flint, Miss Rifkin, Miss Salwin, 
Miss Burger and Miss Carroll, of Bar- 
nard. All wore ribbons with the 
words “Votes for Women” across the 
breast. 

Telegrams of congratulation were 


she declared in conclu- | 


“Women,” 


sion, “are enough handicapped’ by 
nature, and they should not be fur 
ther handicapped by law. The de- 
mand for woman suffrage belongs to | 
the natural evolution of the human 
race. 


The New York Telegraph says: 


“The girls stayed so long to talk 
to Miss Arnold after the speech was | 
over that the lights were turned off.” 


New Society in New York City. 


| 
The following despatch appears in | 
the daily papers just as the wae 


Journal goes to press: 

New York, Dee. 23.—The Equal | 
| Franchise Society was organized at | 
the house of Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
244 Madison avenue The incorpor- | 
ators and first board of trustees are: | 
Mrs. Richard Aldrich, the Rey. Dr. | 
Aked, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blateh, | 
Mrs. Bourke Cockran, Prof. John} 





Dewey, Col. George Harvey, William | 
M. Ivins, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. | 
Mackay, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Mrs. 
Henry Miller, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
Rollo Ogden, Mrs. Simkhovitch, 
Charles Sprague Smith, John B. 
Stanchfield, Melville O. Stone, Mrs. 
Zgerton Winthrop, Jr., and the Rev. 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

The following officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. Mackay; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Richard Aldrich, Mrs. 
I’rederick Nathan, Col. George 


Harvey, William M. Ivins; treasurer, 
Mrs. Philip Lydig; secretary, Miss 
Ethel Gross. The following is an ex- 
tract from the “articles of incorpora- 
tion”: 

“The particular object of this so- 
ciety is to secure the national, State 
and local electoral franchise for wo- 
men, and for this purpose to have and 
maintain in the city of New York and 
elsewhere such adequate offices or 
headquarters as may from time to 
time seem desirable, to establish and 
maintain a bureau of publicity and 
propaganda, to hold meetings and to 
distribute printed matter in aid of the 
objects and purposes of the society.” 

Active members pay annual dues of 
$5, and life members pay $100. 

The society is arranging meetings 
for the coming winter, and proposes to 
co-operate heartily with all associa- 
tions and leagues already formed in 
the interest of obtaining equal 
suffrage. 





Pennsylvania. 





Allegheny County Equal Rights As- 
sociation has been receiving the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day for the 
past two weeks. A new club has been 
formed among the Self-Supporting 
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Women of the Christian Home for| chairman, who will have charge of all 


Working Girls, and some new mem- 
bers secured for the old clubs. 

We have asked the State Educa- 
tional Commission to appoint women 
on the State Board of Education, and 
have asked President Roosevelt to 
recommena woman suffrage in his 
next message. 


Louisiana. 


The Era Club of New Orleans, at 
its last meeting in Gibson Hall, Tu- 
lane University, listened to a discus- 
between Mrs. Alvin Porter and 
Miss Kate Gordon on the value of the 
Socialist party to the woman suffrage 
cause. Mrs. Porter pointed out that 
the Socialist party’s platform con- 
tained a suffrage plank, and urged 
that to support the party would help 
along woman suffrage, while Miss 
Gordon insisted that no party of men 
could be relied upon to do that, even 


sion 


the Socialists having gone back 
on woman suffrage at critical mo- 
ments. 


A letter was read from Judge Lind- 
sey, acknowledging the congratula- 
tions of the Era Club on his re-elec- 
tion, and a communication from Miss 
Florence Loeber, asking that she be 
given more time in deciding upon the 
legal question submitted to her in 
connection with the admission of wo- 
men to the medical department of Tu- 
lane University. 

Miss Jean Gordon reported from the 
Jessica Coleman Romain memorial 
fund, which is being raised for or- 
ganization work in the State, and 
Mrs. M. J. Bayhi reported that 
had collected SG7 at the Board of 
Trade office on Tag Day. 


Mrs. Roland J. Williams, Mrs. 
Katherine McGrath, Mrs. Catherine 
M. Davis and Miss Maud McGrath 
were elected new members, and Mrs. 
Rk. McWilliams was elected assistant 
corresponding secretary. It Was an- 
nounced that the first session of the 
Juvenile Court would be held Jan. 2. 


A clipping was read from a Texas pa- 
per, giving an account of the installa 
tion into office of a young woman as 
deputy constable in San Antonio 

Miss Belle Van Horn called atten- 
tion to recent articles in the Times 
Democrat’s editorial and telegraphic 
columns on woman suffrage. The sec- 
retary was instructed to send a letter 
of protest to the Times-Democrat. 


Michigan. 
The Detroit Free Press says: 
Women who are property-owners 
will have opportunity to vote in the 


near future on important public mat- 
ters to an extent, some men think, that 
should satisfy even the most ardent 
suffragette. On the schedule at the 


present time are the propositions for 


bridge, and then, too, there may be a 
brand new street railway franchise, 
passed on by an electorate in- 
cluding women who possess property 
qualifications. Of course they always 
have the right to vote at an election 
for members of the school board, for 
which it is not necessary to qualify 
in regard to property. The right to 
vote on such bonding and franchise 


questions belongs to women under 
the new constitution. 
lowa. 

The leading suffragists will have a 

banquet on Jan. 15 at a Des Moines 

hotel, with some of the National offi- 


cers as guests. On the following even- 
ing Prof. Frances Squire Potter of the 
University of Minnesota will lecture. 


California. 


The California E. S. A. has opened 
headquarters at El Phoedora, ‘Tenth 
and M_ streets, Sacramento. The 


women intend to keep open house for 
their friends in a social way, also for 
business and committee meetings dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature 
The Oakland Enquirer says: 

“The new movement was inaugur- 
ated by a large and enthusiastic meet- 


ing at headquarters, at which Mrs. 
Lillian Harris Coffin, chairman State 
Central Committee, and Mrs. Helen 


Moore, State organizer, gave stirring 
addresses. 


“Mrs. Coffin spoke of the outlook 
for success this time. ‘But’ she con- 
tinued, ‘if we are not successful this 
time it will be our last failure, for 
we will commence working at once in 
every senatorial and assembly dis- 
trict throughout the State for the 


election two years hence of men who 
will support our amendment. 

“‘We are organized through the 
State along the same lines as the Re- 
publican State Central Committee. 
We intend to have two women from 
every county working upon their Rep- 
resentatives until the amendment is 
carried.’ 

“A committee was appointed to ad- 
dress letters to the officers of every 
woman’s organization of every de- 
scription, inviting them to a confer- 
ence. 

“Mrs. Helen Moore gave an out- 
line of the plan of organization for 
the State. Each county will have a 


she | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





}of the 


the work of the county. 
“The county is divided into assem- 


bly districts with a chairman over 
each. The districts are again divided 
into precincts, each with its chair- 


man, who will-have ten women work- 
ing in each precinct. 

“The women propose to get indices 
of the Great Register, and call upon 
every voter in the precinct, and find 
out how he stands. They will keep 
a list of those for and against and 
indifferent. ‘They will work upon the 
indifferent ones until they win them 
over. 

“The women visited the Sacramento 
representatives to the Legislature. 
They were very favorably impressed 
with their interview with Assembly- 
man Grove L. Johnson, and declared 
they had enlisted his services. Cap- 
tain Kk. L. Hawk likewise promised to 
Support the amendment. 

“Alameda county is rapidly organ- 
izing for effective work. Committees 
are being formed in different parts of 
the county.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Rev. Alexander Kent. 


Rey. Alexander Kent, pastor of the 
People’s Church in Washington, D. 
(., died on Dec. 9, of pneumonia, after 
three days’ illness, 

Though 71 years of age, he was well 
and strong. During the fall he deliv- 
ered a course of admirable sermons 
on social progress in the United States 
and in other countries, which involved 
a large amount of preparation. 

Student of Social Problems. 
lor more than 20 years Dr. 
had been deeply interested in social 
problems. Part of this time he was 
pastor of the (Universalist) Church of 
Our Father in Washington. In 1890 
he resigned, and the following year 
became pastor of the undenomination- 
al People’s Church. Recently the 
17th anniversary of his pastorate and 
founding of the church was 

celebrated, 


Kent 


Dr. IKXent’s work in the ministry be- 
Zan o2 years ago, in lowa. He was 
; born Nov. 27, 1837, at Truro, Nova 
Scotia, but studied in the United 
States, 

Intensely practical and at the same 
time an idealist, he applied Christi- 
anity to the problems of the day— 
ethical, religious, social and political. 


the issuance of bonds for a conven- 
ition hall, a new public library build- | 
ing and branches, a Belle Isle new 








lor 20 years he has spoken on these 
topics. The Monday before his death, 
he attended a conference for the pro- 
motion of the initiative and referen- 
dum, at which Governor Chamberlain 
and Senator Owen were present. 
Authority on Co-Operative Subjects. 
Several years ago Dr. Kent was em- 


ployed by the government to investi- 
gute co-operative communities. His 
report on this subject is a standard 


authority. His addresses and sermons 
have also been widely published. 


Thirty years ago he married Miss 
Carrie FE. Gove of Washington, D. C., 
who was born and reared in New 


Hampshire. Together they have been 


powerful factors in the progressive 
life at the national capital. During 
ISGD Dr. Kent was State missionary 
for the Universalist Church in Min- 


nesota. Then for eight years he was 
located at Baltimore. 

Commenting on Dr. 
George H. Shibley, a 
church, said: 

“\ strong and lovable man has been 
taken from our midst. For more than 
half a century he has helped to make 
our nation’s history. Strong of faith 
in the moral nature of the universe 
and in our country’s future, he gave 
himself inspiringly to social service. 
His church in this city and the world 
at large have suffered a great loss.” 

The Washington Post says of the 
funeral: 

Of all creeds—the high and the low, 
the old and the young—there gath- 
ered last night those who honored and 
appreciated the worth of the Rey. Dr. 
Alexander Kent, pastor of the People’s 
Church. Around the casket that con- 
tained the body of the man who for 
the past 51 years was an active agent 
for good and the uplift of the poor 
were Jew and Gentile, Unitarian and 
Catholic, orthodox and heterodox. 

It was the tribute of a cosmopolitan 
people that filled the home of the 
minister, 26 TT street, Northwest, 
where the simple yet impressive ser- 
vices were held. An hour previous te 
the time the home of the minister was 
crowded with sorrowing people. 
Many who could not gain admittance 
stood throughout the services on the 
porch and sidewalk, unmindful of the 
biting wind. 

The services were of unusual char- 
acter. There were no solemn formu- 
las, no darkened rooms, no mourning 
veils, and no crape. On the outer 
door of the modest, unpretentious 
home was fastened a sheaf of wheat. 
Mrs. Kent and the family greeted in- 
formally those who came. The ser- 
vice, after the manner of the Friends, 
simple and informal, was in keeping 
with the wishes of Dr. Kent. 

Hundreds Call During Day. 

Throughout the day hundreds visit- 
ed the home, where the body lay in 
state. A pulpit of flowers, with as 
open book crossed with the Golden 
Rule, a replica of the pulpit from 


death, 
of his 


Kent's 
member 


(Continued on Page 212.) 
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HEARTLESS TOWN. 
Heartless Town means toil for mon- 
ey— 

Money's all the prize we seek, 
Adding to a world of sorrow, 

Trampling on the poor and weak; 
Grinding, grinding into powder 

Countless broken human hearts, 
In the streets of sinful traffic, 

In the stalls of crowded marts. 


Heartless Town means love forgotten, 
Neighbor knows his neighbor not; 
Seldom is the art of smiling 
Practiced in so fell a spot. 
Still the strife goes on unending, 

Still the flaunting standards wave 
O’er the frenzied thralls of 
Rushing onward to the grave! 

-Birmingham Age-Herald. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S VICTORY. 


continue to 
of Ben 


sidelights 
the 

Judge 
Juvenile The 
dependent to Judge 
asking him to see that it got 
anu true account, and in consequence 
it received the following, from Mauch 
lin Muir: 

“Phe story of Judge 
election to the Juvenile Court of Den- 
yer is the tale of a city’s determina- 
tion to a good man’s work in 
spite of strong and sinister influences 
that had condemned it. Ever since 
the father of the Juvenile Court 
tem took office eight years ago, he has 
attacked fearlessly the of evil 
which continually supplied the stream 
of little delinquents that poured into 
his court. The keepers of the wine 
rooms and the saloons, backed by the 
in political 
deter- 


Interesting 
re-election 
of the 
New York 
Lindsey 
a good 


be thrown on 


B. Lindsey as 
Court 


wrote 


Lindsey's re- 


Save 


sys- 


forces 


corporation forces 
them, 


him 


utility 
alliance with long since 
mined to replace with a 
heeler who could be depended upon to 
be blind to the causes 
inducing youthful crime.” 

Judge Lindsey has told lec 
tures all the country the 
first attempt was foiled by the women 
of Denver. They held meet- 
ing of protest, and told the machine 
politicians that if Judge Lindsey were 
not renominated, they wouiu elect him 
independently. The politicians yield 
ed. They renominated him “amid 
oaths and curses,” and his name ap 
peared on all the tickets. This year 
the political machines made up their 
minds to defy the mothers of Denver, 
as they have successfully defied the 
mothers and the reform’ element 
among the men in most of the large 
cities of America in which women 
cannot vote. Mauchlin Muir tells 
what followed: 

“Not without considerable hesita- 
tion did Judge Lindsey decide to 
make an independent race Most of 
his best friends advised against it 
taking the position that to run and 
be defeated meant that he was dis 
credited. It was believed almost 
unanimously in Denver that at best 
he could poll a few thousand votes. 
In a Presidential year, with a State 
and county ticket also to be elected, 
nobody thought that a plurality of the 
voters could be induced to search for 
a single name on the immense ballot 
for the purpose of scratching. But 
the Judge felt that he owed it to the 
people who had always supported him 
sO loyally to present his name to them. 
He did this as a matter of principle 
rather than with any real hope of 
winning. 

“The campaign lasted 
longer than a week. From first to last 
it was a triumph over difficulty. Orig- 
inally without money, without organ- 
ization, without any backing other 
than the vague support of well-wish- 
ers, all of these were secured readily 
considered 

Sufficient 


ward- 


conveniently 


in his 
over how 


a mass 


scarcely 


not usually 


campaigns. 


from sources 


in political 
money was 
of whom, woman 


known to the Judge, insisted on con- 


a not previously 
tributing the greater part for the sake 
of the An was 
quickly effected, of 
every ward in the city being carefully 
Around this 

supporters 


organization 
precinct 


cause. 
every 


organization 
of ‘the kids’ 


covered 
rallied the 
judge.’ 
that about 
were willing to pledge themselves to 
for him, but it 
how many of these could be expected 
the to 
conviction 


twenty thousand 


vote was a question 


to take trouble actually vote | 


regarding the Juven- | 


their 
ile Court 

“The professional friends of 
Lindsey willing to give 
their vote, but not to work in what | 


Judge | 
‘ | 
were him | 


they considered a hopeless cause. 
Wherefore he went boldly direct to | 
the common people. He knew they 
knew about his work from actual ex- 
themselves their 


great good fortune he in- 


of oO 


By 


perience 
friends. 


Mammon | 


Denver | 
In- | 


raised among friends, one | 


A preliminary canvass showed | 


| 
voters 


| world 


| terested labor leaders, and every night 
addressed one or more union meet- 
|ings. During the week he spoke to 
| thousands of workers, and won them 
almost a unit. Parlor meetings, 
as big rallies, fanned the 
| growing enthusiasm. Some of the city 
pastors went stumping wth the Judge. 
| Otners spoke for him from their pul- 
| pits. Others worked privately. The 
Christian Citizenship Union flooded 
the churches with literature showing 
what Judge Lindsey had accomplished 
in tangible figures during his incum- 
bency. Figures could not show what 
a moral force he has been in the com- 
munity, but they could set forth some 
| facts about the system he has inaug- 
urated and the laws he has had passed 
|for the protection of children. 
The result of this was that the church 
to the 


to 


well as 


tue 


| and labor marched together 
unexpected 

“It was to have been expected that 
both voters and workers, 
strong this man whom 


of had marked 


victory. 
women, as 


would be for 
the 


for defeat. 


enemies society 


of these a large proportion were work- 
ing women, a considerable percentage 
from the middle and a very 
small minority from the clubs and the 
wealthier part of the city. 

“One unique phase of the campaign 
was the taken in it by the boys 
themselves. Several 
all newsboys and court probationers— 
the for their friend, 
Judge.’ spoke in parlor 


classes, 


part 


on stump 
They 


labor assemblies, 


went 
‘de 

meetings, 
slums, in the 

ever they could get 
little boys, running in age from thir- 
teen fifteen, the 
highways and and preached 
; the re-election of the man who had 
|} made the They did 
| hte without solicitation, just as they 
the 
position 
to 
drowned 


at in 





churches. 
a hearing 


and 
these 
out into 


to went 


byways 
Juvenile Court 


candidates 
they 


interrupted other two 
for the 
| speaking 


| which 


when 
cheers for 
the 


start 


oratory of the 
politicians, 
“Notwithstanding the 


of the movement 


evident 
strength and the 


hold it 


They assumed that it 
sentiment, which 
the wear and tear 
of election day. ‘For any man to get 
votes in Denver on scratched 
ballots at Presidential 
considered humanly impossible. 

“But the very thorough 
tion which had been effected 
short a time was not relaxed at the 
critical hour. Every polling place in 
the city had Lindsey watchers. 
These were men and women, 
many of them striking railroad em- 
ployees, some university students, a 
few children of the court playing tru- 
ant from school to serve the cause 
they had at heart. 

“At no previous election had Den- 
ver ever had so many scratched bal- 
lots. The count had not progressed 
far on election night before it became 
evident that these very greatly out- 
numbered the straight tickets voted. 
By midnight it was known that Judge 
Lindsey was elected, though it was 
not till next day that the magnitude 
of the victory was made clear. The 
people’s candidate had obtained near- 
ly as many votes as both the machine 
candidates together. He had polled 
over 32,000 votes. In addition to this, 
several thousand persons had tried to 
vote for him and had lost their bal- 
lots through incorrect marking. 

“Once more the machines 
failed in their attempt 
this man whom they can neither buy 
nor intimidate.” 


consideration. 
impotent 
outlast 


was an 


would not 


25,000 
a 
in 


$0 


its 
both 


have 





to discredit 


IN MEMORIAM. 
(Continued from Page 211.) 
| which the doctor spoke to his flock 
|last Sunday, was the offering of his 
| congregation. The floral offerings, 
| from friends, churches and societies, 
|; were banked around the coffin and 
massed in the parlor. 

Father Hannan, pastor of St. Mar- 
tin’s Catholic Church, a neighbor of 
the Kent family, at whose church the 
doctor's daughter-in-law 
while in the city, called to offer his 
personal condolences to the family. 


Father Hannan was unable to attend | 


the night services, owing to the mis- 
sion services now being held in his 
church. 

After the opening prayer by the 
Rey. Dr. John Van _ Schaick, Jr., 
George H. Shibiey, moderator of the 
People’s Church, recited briefly the 
history of the church, saying that its 
creation, 17 years ago, was for the 
purpose of giving to Dr. Kent a pul- 
pit from which he could give to the 
his message for social and 


Many of them were tire- | 
less in the aid which they gave, and | 


of them—nearly | 


the | 
Wher- | 


were | 
Lindsey | 


had taken on the people, the 
practical politicians gave it very slight 


election was | 


organiza- | 


attended ! 


political righteousness, in addition to 
unorthodox righteousness. The church 


| was undenominational. 


Former Representative Henry M. 
Baker, of New Hampshire, a life-long 
friend, praised Dr. Kent for his sound 
sense, his courage, and his good of- 
fices to all classes of men. “Pastor 
|to the unchurched,” was the tribute 
|paid by W. D. Mackenzie. 

Work of Church to Go on. 

B. Pickman Mann, son of Horace 
| Mann, the educator, and a member of 
be. congregation, expressed the belief 
that, as the church centered around 
the strong personality of the doctor, 
it would disband for lack of his lead- 
ership. 
exception. Prof. Thomas FE. Will, 
former president of the State Agricul- 
tural College of Kansas, a member, 
declared that the 
as a monument to Dr. Kent. 
ferred to Lincoln's famous Gettysburg 


speech, in which Lincoln said that the | 


best monument was not simply honor- 
ing the memory of those who gave up 
their life in a cause, but the continu- 
jation of the work. Major Morris 
Pechin and Mrs. Jenny L. Monroe, 
| both members, indorsed Prof. Will's 
argument. 

The political and social! work of the 
minister was emphasized by C. H. 
| Greathouse, a member of the Baptist 
| Orthodox Church, and also a member 
of the People’s Church. Kepler Hoyt, 
}son of the former Governor of Wyo- 
ming, said that he had always been 


lespecially struck with the courage of | 


Isidor Bernstein, repre- 
92 of the Workmen’s 
organization that 


Kent 3 
Branch 


| Dr. 
senting 
Circle, a Hebrew 
lseeks to promote the interests of the 
masses, extolled the virtues of the 
minister for his active interest in be- 
half of Russian freedom. 

After another eulogy had been pro- 
nounced by Prof. Fred C. Noa of the 
Bureau of American Republics, Dr. 
Van Schaick delivered the closing ad- 
It was Dr. Kent who organized 
and built the Universalist church of 
|}which Dr. Van Schaick now 
| leader, Benediction was pronounced 
by Dr. 1. G. B. Pierce 

Later, in the presence 
ily and a few intimate 
body was cremated. 

The death of Dr. 
cause of regret to the friends of equal 


| dress. 


is 


fam- 
the 


of the 
friends, 
Kent will be 
|rights to women all over the country, 
the 
his 


with gratitude 


extended 


|who remember 
| hospitality often 
peers to the National Suffrage Con- 
his unvarying friend- 
Miss Anthony and to 


so by 


and 
to 


ventions, 
ship shown 
the cause 


Rev. Mary H. Graves. 


lovely personality has 
the 


Unitarian 


A and 


| passed 


Mary 


rare 


away in death 


Ii. Graves, a minis- 


Freeman Clarke. 

A farmer's daughter, well versed in 
the home employments of rural life, 
Miss Graves early developed a love 
for study. Her desire was for the 
ministry, and she studied theology 
with Rey. Olympia Brown, who for 
many years was settled at Racine, 
Wisconsin. Miss Graves had several 
pastorates. and her ministrations in 
these were much valued. She pos- 
sessed every requisite for her chosen 
calling except a robust body, fit to 
sustain the labors of ‘her active mind. 
After nine years of faithful service, 
her slender health proved unequal to 
the fatigues of her profession, and 
her time was principally devoted to 
literary work. She contributed to 
various periodicals, and edited with 
Mrs. Howe a volume entitled, ‘‘Emi- 
nent Women of Massachusetts.” 

She was an earnest advocate of 
peace and of woman suffrage. If 
spite of her delicacy of constitution, 
she lived to the age of 71 years, and 
yet passed from this world all too 
soon for the wishes of ther loving 
friends Julia Ward Howe. 


“SOCIAL PROPHYLAXIS.” 





| Editors Woman's Journal: 
The article the 

that your 

was most 


upon moral ques- 


| tion appeared in last issue 
“telling,” and I rejoice that 
little 
subject 


the 


paper has 
in 
real 


our brave 


this 
my 
revealed yet. 

The teaching of 
subjects depends 
Mothers can labor in love to educate 
their sons to a moral equality with 
their daughters, and think they have 
| done much, but of what avail is a 
mother’s teaching—a mother’s plead- 
ing—her tears of mortification—when 
these same sons go out among other 
boys, who jeer at them for not doing 
as other boys do? Of what avail is 
it when they learn of the double lives 
led by their own fathers—by the 
fathers of other boys? 
Has it occurred to 
mother how her own 
sacrificed ? Has she 


vital earnest: but 
opinion situation is 


sons on these 
the fathers. 


the 
upon 


the average 
daughters are 
ever wondered 


| why her husband never inquired into 


the moral standing of the would-be- 
son-in-law, and, if so, has she seen 
the explanation of the fact that the 
daughter who professedly is “the 
apple of his eye,” is cowardly and 


ignominously' sacrificed that the 
father may be saved? 

The patriotic evolution of our fleet 
around the world has been a spec- 
tacular affair. Have women consid- 
ered what is meant when three thou- 
sand men obtain shore leave, 
that no one city without preparing for 
the event could possibly meet the 
sensual demand of these men? Do they 


our government, that flourish 





To this idea there was marked | 


work should go on | 
He re- | 


a | 


of Rev. | 


ter, ordained years ago by Rey. James | 


espoused | 
in | 

| 
not | 


our glorious flag flies? Do they know 
of the ship-loads of our sex that are 
earried to the Isthmus to gratify 
those canal workers? 
There is certainly food for serious 
thought in all of this. 
J. LL. B 
ec. Be 


LET WOMEN HELP WOMEN. 


L. 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mr. Blackwell’s editorial of Noy. 21 
|pleases me much. It 
| that the suffragettes are thinking for 
; their own sex among the unemployed, 
| for I must say that I have been bitter- 
ly noting all my life that even women 
f advanced thought, the very 
| few, have given more thought 
| ing men than to helping those equally 
}in need of help among their own sex. 


10 save 


fortunes fer 
of already 
men's cvlleges and 
women denied 
the institu- 


have given 
endowment 


Thus women 
the further 
wealthy 


ties where were en- 


trance or honors, while 


| tions for their own sex were—as they | 


still are poorly endowed to be 
able to obtain equipment or faculty on 


par the institutions 


—too 


a with for men. 


They have founded reading and lunch | 


rooms, where working men could have 
fire, entertainment and cheap food, 
while working women, with lower av- 
| erage living on 
than men, to 
cold, have had no such places. 
have founded homes for newsboys and 
while young girls 
seeking em- 


Wiges, poorer 
with the 


They 


less able cope 


the | 


messenger boys 
have walked the 
| ployment, often under insult, with no 
which to turn for night’s 
They have built comfortable 
rooming-houses for men, while 
and women of delicate physique have 
|}peen at the of 
| landlords and landladies in miserable 
| hall bedrooms. And then they have 
out 


streets 


place to a 


shelter. 


mercy 


gone by scores and 
|do “rescue” work among the 
of the tenderloin, for whose condition 


women 


and sin they were in part responsible, 


while at the same time they met with | 


| friendliness the men whose vicious de- 
mand created the supply which these 
women represent. The large majority 
of them have appeared to need men— 
men like Judge Ben Lindsey and 
Brand Whitlock—to point them the 
way by which evil comes, and engage 


ity toward their own sex. 

Why is this? Can it be that it is 
because with people in general, even 
with supposedly tender-hearted wom- 
en, there is more of a spirit of egoism 
than of altruism in philanthropic 
work, and that is chosen which at- 
tracts most attention and wins most 
praise in influential circles, while that 
is neglected which will attract less at- 
tention or which needs courage to 
back it? 

When will women learn to help 
women as men help men? Obviously 
the time is not yet—else the opinions 
of Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Deland would 
be impossible to women of their culti- 
vation. For all their eminence, I, for 
one, do not envy them, and I dare 
prophesy that they are making a mis- 
take which, in the minds of better 
| generations to come, will more than 
| offset all their literary fame—as I 
think Mrs. Howe will be remembered 
in the future more for her work in 
|aid of the general progress through 
her own sex than even for the ‘“Bat- 
tle-Hymn of the Repblic.”’ 

Cora M. 

Seattle, Wash., Noy. 26. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Children’s Treasure Trove of 
Edited by Mary Wilder Tiles- 
With illustrations. 


The 
Pearls 


ton. numerous 


and | 


know of the evil places, sanctioned by | 
where | 


is encouraging | 


to aid- | 


universi- | 


food | 


girls | 


hundreds to | 


them in aid of prevention and in char- 


| Boston. Little, Brown & Co. Price, 


$1.50. 

This is a collection of stories for 
children. And such stories! Too good 
;}to be lost. So the editor has looked 
up some which were told long ago to 
children who have since grown up and 
passed away. Forty tales, each one 
better than the last—tales that will 
|delight children and amuse older peo- 
ple. The book is beautiful, and will 
|give pleasure to those who read and 
|} those who listen. It is one of the 
best collections of children’s stories 
|} published for a long time. An excel- 
| lent Christmas present. 

H. B. B. 


The 

| Other 

Maude 
by E. 

York. 


1908. 


Tortoise and the and 
Fables of Bidpai. Retold by 
Barrows Dutton, and illustrat- 
Boyd Smith. Boston and 

Iioughton, Mifflin 


Geese, 


ed 

New Com- 
| pany. 
Thirty-six striking fables, adapted 
|to impress the imagination of young 
|children, will be a valuable addition 
|to every family library. These fables 
| have long been valued by scholars, 
land are incorporated in La Fontaine's 
| collection: but hitherto English-speak- 
children have not had access to 
jthem. In this selection only a part 
|of the wisdom and humor of the In- 
| dian sage are offered; but it is hoped 
that it will so commend itself to chil- 
dren that in time the name of “Bid- 
pai” will be ranked in their affections 
with that of Aesop. H. B. B. 


ing 


The Christmas Book. By Jane <A. 
Stewart. WVhiladelphia. The Griffith 
|& Rowland Illustrated. Price 
| $1.00. 

There is no Christmas book like this 
It tells the origin of Christmas, 
its home-comings 


Press. 


; one, 
|its gifts and games, 
and festivities. It tells how to trim 
the Christmas tree, and how people 
celebrate the holiday in our own and 
other lands, in England, France, Ger- 
}many, Norway, Holland, Italy, Russia 
and Belgium, also in the Southlands, 
where people celebrate it out-of-doors 
}in Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Australia and 
; South America; in all parts of the 
United States, from cold Alaska, 
where the daylight at Christmas is 
very short, to Louisiana and Texas 
; Where there are sunshine and foliage 
| This a delightful narrative of 
| Christmas doings. H. B.B. 


1s 


unscrupulous | 


HUMOROUS. 


Student: “Something is preying on 
my mind.” 
Prof, W.: “It 


Yale Record. 


must be very hungry.” 


Iliram: ‘“‘Was yer house damaged 
by that there cyclone?” 
Ike: “Dunno. I hain’t found it yit.” 


-leveland Leader. 


“Do you believe in the literal idea 
future punishment?” 


of 

“Not for 
| Sirius Baker. 
lot of people I 
| Star. 


myself,” answered Mr. 
“But I favor it for a 
know.”—Washington 


Josiah Quincy was walking near the 
Boston City Hall, when he heard one 
Irish laborer say to another, “That’s 
Josiah Quincy.’ ‘An’ who's Josiah 
Quincy?’ the other asked. “I niver 
see such ignorance,’ rejoined the first. 
“He’s the grandson of the statue you 
see in the yard.” 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements © 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton Weat. 











Miss M. F. 


tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White: very 
-con The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


Fisk, Gidve stor 











‘nega si 
corme wae> 





